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The Kennedy s vs. Manchester 

JACKIE'S TAPES 



ARTICLE III 

By WILLIAM H. RUDY 

Bantd on report* by Michael Berlin, Arthur Ber- 
man fin Lon Angeles), Barry Cunningham (In Wash- 
ington), Rene Bnglieh fin London ). John Gnrabedian, 
Arthur GrmnMpon In Midilletown, Conn.), William 
Groove*, Kenneth Grot*, Pete Hamill, Joseph Kahn, 
Edward Katrhrr, Leonard Kate. Murray Kempton, 
Anthony Prtoendorf, and Marvin Smilon. 

VLTUES BELL MANCHESTER went to Washington 
TT in April. 1964. to begin work on his authorized 
account uf the assassination of President Kennedy, 
the most Immediate task was to g£t the recollectio ns 
J f , f ;hi» 1>~ -' while xney still were 

Two years later the tape recordings he made at 
Jacqueline Kennedy's Intimate recollections of her 
husband and of the period of his assassination be- 
came one of the several major Issues in the con- 
troversy over his book. 

At the tone, the Issue of the tapes caused no 
friction. Later, they proved to be the first source of 
trouble. 

Most of Manchester's interviews were made with 
pad and pencil. His talks with Robert Kennedy and 
the President’s widow were taped. He had two five- 
hour sessions with Mrs. Kennedy. 

An intimate of the Kennedys recalls: 

“At the time the Kennedys were approving the 
book project they also approved an oral history* of 
the Kennedy Administration for the Kennedy Mem- 
orial Library. This study was designed to obtain all 
possible Information, and Included the stipulation that 
anyone agreeing to be interviewed, such as Nixon. 
Khrushchev, dc Gaulle, could dictate terms of the 
interview." 

The Interviewee could select the interviewer and 
state when the interview would be made public— 
Immediately. 100 years from new. or whenever. 

“Jackie selected Arthur Schlesinger. This left her 
with the prospect of describing the assassination for 
both Schlesinger and Manchester. Rather than having 
her put through it twice, it was decided that Man- 
chester would Interview her for the oral history pro- 
/ Ject and the book." 

f “One reason we all talked to Manchester was the 


lOriglnal reason we decided to -have the book written 
in the first place— we wanted to talk about it once," 
|Bobbv Kennedy told Pete Hamill. “Arthur Schlesinger 
and ted Sorensen felt that we had to talk about It. 
If we talked only to Manchester, that would have 
been It. It would be over with and we would never 
have to do that again. We just didn't want to have 
to go over it again and again and again." 


FRIENDS OF SCHLESINGER RECALL THAT HE 

interviewed Jackie first But when he came to the 
: ’exaa trip, lie turned the taping over to Manchester. 

"Arthur does not know how specifically Manchester 
i nderstood that he was completing the oral history 
I rogram. and at the same time doing research for 
1 is own book," one friend said recently. “Mancheste r 
fe igw quite well he wa s carryin g the oral hlstofv 
1 i ,;m for-.' .ird - that IhFTriferviews liad this double 
farpoae, and the assumption was that he could draw 
fin the interviews for his book, but puirin t uge 

Umfrirlqi without her permission . Tills was landJrit 


Another says: “The key to the whole problem was 
Manchester’s Insistence that what Mrs. Kennedy told 
him was his personal property to be used according 
to ills decision. 

“Among historians, It’i a perfectly common situa- 
tion that when people open up papers for you, you 
can't quote from them without their permission." 

“She told Manchester everything that there was to 
tell," 8a ys another who was Involved in the process 
“It was like expunging herself— the wound was still 
pretty raw. 

"The key factor in Mrs. Kennedy's personality is 
this: She has a great visual eye and great recall. She 
remembers every goodamn thing about that assas- 
sination. And what she saw, she retained ... An ex- 
ceptional eye . 

“It was great for history, but terrible for her " 

Manchester's friends, an the other band, ask why. 
If he was not to be allowed to use the interview in 
his book, was he given the task of interviewing the 
President's widow. There were not to be two inter- 
views with her. one for the oral history and one for 
the book. Her story, Obviously, was to be one of 
'the key portions of the book, and the mo3t moving. 


This, obviously, was the way it was made available 
to him, they say. i 

Manchester, nln^t everyone agrees, lias a tech- 
nique In lnterview^nat draws the subject out. 

But the Interviews affected Manchester, too. 

Ed Cuthman was one of those Interviewed. As a 
newspaperman and Robert Kennedy's press secre- 
tary, he had betn on both sides of the process many 
times. 

“The interviews were hard on him (Manchester), *• 
Guthman says. “It was very’, very tough— people 
broke down and cried. It was very’, very tough on 
me when he interviewed me.” 

Two other developments, later to become issues, 
arose during this Interviewing process. One had to 
do with Robert Kennedy's pledge to make persons 
available to Manchester. 

"Many people wouldn’t have talked to him unless 
they'd been asked to by Jackie or Bobby," Peter Llsa- 
gor, Washington correspondent for the Chicago Dally 
News, says. “One person told me he feit as if he 
were talking to Manchester as a confessor. The per- 
son he interviewed said he felt 'totally protected 
against Indiscreet exposures.’** Vl 

The other development was Manchester's failure 
to get an interview with President Johnson. 

“I never tried harder for an interview," Manches- 
ter has said. 'Twice he agreed to see me. once with 
Mac Bundy and once with a member of the Kennedy 
family, and I even had a rehearsal session in the 
White House with one of his staff people for tho 
Interview, but he never granted it" 

Some think this may have played a part In the 
anti-JOhnson bias attributed to Manchester. But Man- 
chester denies such a bias. 

One who read the early text said Manchester was 
worried whether he had been fair to the President, 
but thought he had. 

“One of the things that’s Important wna .'bat 
Johnson would never see Manchester— made appoint- 
ments and broke them and generally gave him the 
run-around." this person said. “Johnson did answer 
some written questions, but this offended Manches- 
ter. Also. Kennedy had been Manchester's kind of 
President— and Johnson could not be." 

Bobby Kennedy was asked recently why he thought 
Johnson had refused to be Interviewed by Manchester. 

He paused almost a minute before answering. Then 
he said: 

"I don't really know." 

Another pause, a laugh and: 

“Maybe he knew better than anyone whnt wns go- 
to happen." 

★ ★ ★ 

controversy at this time. Jackie had made thd Mi pcs, 
whether for “the historian of the 21st Century" as 
Richard Goodwin says today, or for “The Death of 
a President." the other principals were Interviewed, 
tome in tear*, and the gossip In Washington was tot 
yet of "an anti Johnson book." 

A person later identified with the Kennedy side of 
the dispute may have put his finger on the reason 
for this period of peace when he said: 

“During the two years of writing, the Kennedy's 
deliberately kept their distance from Manchester *o 
thev wouldn't be accused of interfering. 

“They were confident that Harper's and Evan 
Thomas, having published books by both President 
Kennedy and Robert Kennedy, would handle thing* 
properly. 

"So there you are— It looked like everything was 
In great shape." 

The quiet persisted until Feb. 15, 1968, when Man- 
chester delivered the completed text to Evan Thomas 
in New York. 

“When 1 read it. In February, it wan a very 
emotional experience," the Harper editor said recently. 

Three days later. Thomas suggested that copies 
be sent to John Slcgenthaler. editor of the Nashville 
Tennessean, and to Guthman. national nows editor 
of the Los Angeles Tunes, both former aides to Rob- 
ert Kennedy. They were to read the book for their 
former boss, who did not want to do It himself. 

At about the same time, one person recalls. Bill 
Manchester gave copies to Dick Goodwin and Arthur 
Schlesinger on his own.” 

★ ★ ★ 

there is a difference of opinion on how 

Goodwin, who became Mrs. Kennedy’s chief advo- 
cate in the dispute, happened to get his early copy. 

Goodwin rays: “I knew Manchester briefly. 1 first 
met him when he interviewed me for the book. Then, 
of course. I saw him around town here tin Middle- 
town). This Is a small town, and there are dinners 
and such. He first asked me to read the book In the 
spring of '66, soon after ho finished It, and long 
before anything happened." 

But Manchester say3: 

• Goodwin saw the book first because he asked B 
see It He’s been quoted a* saying that he told n* 
I had problems, but he never said that AU he saiR 
was that It was great. A lot of people in Middletown 
remember his saying It" 

Little controversies were beginning to appear. 
The big ones were on their heels. 

Continued Tomorrow 
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